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HISTORICAL SKEPTICISM 


HE discovery of any lawfulness, however general, as govern- 
ing the development of history would be of great value to all 
of us in the current world. We all realize that today the wisdom 
of even those decisions whose consequences are purely private de- 
pends upon what world history has in store. This is so widely 
felt that the most unspeculative type of citizen is wistfully asking 
guidance in historical matters. He knows he does not understand 
what is going on in the United Nations Security Council for in- 
stance, nor the import of its decisions in the future. But he has 
a keen appreciation of the fact that whatever such results may be 
they will certainly affect him very vitally. 

The Marxians, the Spenglerians, the followers of Sorokin, Toyn- 
bee, Hegel, and St. Augustine, believe that there are historical laws 
and that they have discovered what they are at least on some level 
of generality. It is, however, the assumption of this paper that a 
great many students and experts in history not only disclaim any 
knowledge of the laws of historical development but are skeptical 
of there being any. This attitude which I call historical skepti- 
cism should not be entertained lightly nor exhibited irresponsibly, 
since it is fraught with the serious consequence that if such skepti- 
cism is not well grounded it unjustifiably retards the discovery or 
dissemination of a kind of knowledge of incalculable import. It 
has seemed to me that there are some arguments that might be 
given for historical skepticism which are inconclusive and that the 
subject is of enough current importance to warrant their being 
made explicit and their inconclusiveness indicated. I have not 
found it convenient to attribute any of these arguments to specific 
thinkers, and I hope that I do not leave the impression that the 
arguments here considered are all the arguments there are for 
historical skepticism. They may not even be the most important 
ones; but I have thought that their analysis brings to light certain 
notions helpful to historical theorizing. 

One reason for historical skepticism is so obviously inconclusive 
when made explicit that it is only mentioned here because I have 
some reason to believe it is actually influential. I refer to the 
appeal to the consensus of expert opinion. I will not attempt to 
prove that any serious social scientist has ever decided that there 
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are no laws of historical development on the sole ground that his 
fellows thought so, but we all know how much of a cooperative 
enterprise scientific research is, and therefore how relatively easy 
it is for mistakes or unsupported opinions to get currency. Thus 
in appealing to the importance of original sources the historians 
give us many instances where mistakes get cumulative mass au- 
thority behind them due to one authority quoting another. The 
‘question of the possibility of there being laws of historical de- 
velopment is so important that we should constantly be on guard 
against this unconscious authoritarianism. The assumption that 
historical phenomena are not amenable to scientific treatment is 
taken for granted in so much discussion and writing about histori- 
cal matters, and so seldom do we find the position argued for 
explicitly that the suspicion grows that we are in the presence of 
the massive influence of authoritarian ‘tradition. Take, for in- 
stance, the current situation with respect to the Marxian theory of 
history. Even historical skeptics will probably. admit that the 
action and policy of the Soviet Union in present world affairs are 
likely to have important consequences. But that action and policy 
are based upon an explicit theory of history. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union believe that there is a law of historical development, 
they think they know what it is, and they consciously use it as their 
guide in action. It would thus be natural to expect that historical 
writing would be full of explanations of that theory if for no other 
purpose than to refute it. Yet this is not the case and the atmos- 
phere encountered certainly suggests that Marxism is being dis- 
missed just because it is a theory of history and that therefore it 
must be wrong, since everybody knows that theories of history are 
impossible. 

Another reason for being skeptical of historical lawfulness might 
be the conviction that all efforts in the direction of finding such 
laws have thus far been such dismal failures as to warrant the 

‘doubt that there are any such laws. It might be urged that what 
I took to be the atmosphere of traditionalism in connection with 
the attitude of the orthodox historian towards Marxism was really 
an atmosphere characteristic of a group of scientists who had care- 
fully tested the Marxian theory of history and found it completely 
invalid. This may be the case but I think that we should reéxamine 
the evidence which has led us to suppose that all past attempts at 
historical theory have actually been so tested and found to be un- 
tenable. If this is done it will probably turn out that the evidence 
only shows that such attempts were not complete successes; that is, 
that there have always been historical materials which the pro- 
posed theories did not explain. But theories with such shortcom- 
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ings can nevertheless be brilliant successes. Adequacy in a theory 
is a relative virtue, and a theory with any adequacy, however small, 
is a success in comparison to no theory at all. I happen to believe 
that there are better historical theories, for instance, than that of 
Oswald Spengler. But when one considers the comprehensive in- 
tegration of large bodies of historical material that his theory 
makes possible—materials that, in the absence of any theory, re- 
main meaningless and unmanageable—Spengler’s theory is a bril- 
liant success. And this would be so even though all sorts of facts 
failed to be included. One of my reasons for feeling sure that 
historical skepticism is a prevalent attitude among historians is that 
it offers a good explanation for the fact that no body of theory in 
history has been even provisionally accepted. If the people in- 
terested in history believed that it were antecedently possible to 
make history a science, i.e., if they believed historical material to 
be amenable to the method of hypothesis, it seems reasonable to 
expect that they would have long since seized on any theory as, at 
best, a provisional working hypothesis, be it Marx’s, Toynbee’s, 
Spengler’s, even St. Augustine’s, or some synthetic combination of 
these. Following the procedure of other sciences, they would have 
studied the shortcomings of such a provisional theory, re-read their 
facts in its light, changed the formulations of the theory here and 
there, sharpened the definitions of its constituent concepts, and 
thus have continually improved it in the direction of an increasingly 
more adequate explanation of historical process. One prima facie 
explanation of why this has not been done is that historians believe 
they have antecedent reasons for thinking that such efforts are 
antecedently doomed to failure. 

But appeals to alleged failures at finding an adequate historical 
theory are probably only intended to be supplementary or a 
posteriori evidence for an historical skepticism whose principal sup- 
port is thought to be grounded in the nature of historical material 
itself. Probably the most influential reason why historians avoid 
serious attempts at constructing a theory or even a thorough investi- 
gation of the theories that have already been offered, is a reason 
of this @ priort type. Such historians are already convinced that 
the kind of material with which they are dealing is from its very 
nature unamenable to lawful formulation. In this paper we wish 
to consider two types of argument that may be influential in main- 
taining the attitude of historical skepticism and to argue that in so 
far as they are influential the attitude is not justified. One of these 
types of argument is based upon the admitted complexity of his- 


torical events and the other upon the assumption of the freedom of 
human individual action. 
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The class of arguments we have in mind wherein a skepticism 
of the possibility of historical law is based upon the complexity 
of historical material is probably most generally recognized under | 
the name ‘‘historical pluralism.’’ It is difficult to be sure that 
one is giving an accurate statement of any explicit argument where- 
in the pluralistic attitude is thought to result in historical skepti- 
cism; without attempting any documentary substantiation we are 
going to give at least two formulations of what'such an agreement 
might be. 

The use of the pluralistic viewpoint as a support for historical 
skepticism is capable of two interpretations. According to one the 
insistence on plurality is being made in order to deny the existence 
of historical events and according to the other their existence is not 
being denied but their complexity is invoked to discredit their law- 
fulness. By historical events we mean the kind of events that seem 
to be referred to by such expressions as The American Civil War, 
or The French Revolution, etc. If there are such events they have 
a more inclusive magnitude than is the case with the events dealt 
with by most of the physical sciences, although the reference by the 
geologists to certain ‘‘periods’’ like the Ice Age suggest that geology 
deals with events more inclusive than those events involving the 
behavior of societies of human beings which we are calling ‘‘his- 
torical events.’’ 

The pluralist who is concerned in denying the existence of his- 
torical events might argue that in making an analysis of any typical 
historical situation where we use verbal forms which suggest that 
some one thing is denoted, we find that actually no such one thing 
is denoted. Although the simple expression ‘‘The American 
Civil War’’ has a form that certainly suggests that some one event 
is denoted, an analysis may show that this suggestion is unjustified. 
An analysis may show that all that was actually happening in the 
relevant spatio-temporal region was a number of separate and 
much simpler events; and that there was no such one event at any 
place or time which had the characteristics connoted by the phrase 
‘“‘The American Civil War.’’ That is, there was no event that 
answers the description which is suggested by the words, ‘‘The 
American Civil War.’’ 

This sort of analysis is very much in vogue now and apparently 
there are many situations where it is valid and where its application 
is important. Apparently there are many situations where the 
verbal suggestion that there actually is some one complex thing is 
false, the only actual existents involved being a number of different 
things which were mistakenly thought to be parts or constituents 
of some one thing. In order to show the ease with which such a 
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mistake is made one could deliberately refer to three different 
things which are selected because they are completely separated 
from one another; and one could refer to them by the phrase ‘‘A 
and B and C.’’ Then, because there is the one expression ‘‘ A and 
B and C,’’ we can substitute for it some conveniently simple ex- 
pression such as ‘‘G.’’ Then because ‘‘G’’ has a meaning and is 
of such a form as to suggest that its meaning is some one thing, it 
ean be seen how easy it would be to make the mistake of concluding 
that there actually exists a ‘‘G’’ which has the constituent parts 
“(A and B and C.’’ We are not now concerned in pointing out 
instances where this sort of mistake has been made. We are only 
interested in pointing out that it seems an easy mistake to make 
and that it may have been made in the field of history. People 
may have believed that some historical events actually occurred 
on no better ground than the existence in their language of an ex- 
pression whose form suggested some one thing. But the question 
we are concerned with is the question of why anyone should think 
that all such apparent references to complex historical events are 
mistaken. I take it that the usefulness of substituting an analysis 
for a phrase arises in those situations where we have come to see 
that we have no evidence for the existence of that for which the 
phrase seems to stand but still find it difficult to get rid of the 
phrase which we know means something. If the historical plural- 
ist has concluded that he has no evidence for the existence of his- 
torical events, then and only then is there any point in invoking 
the above explanation of why we seem to refer to them. But we 
must be on guard against the dangerous tendency to analyze away 
everything we do not like either because we do not want to take 
the trouble of explaining it or because it does not happen to fit 
some particular explanatory scheme. I am inclined to think that 
many modern analysts are so enthusiastic about the’ power and 
ingeniousness of the above way of dealing with certain forms of 
speech that they go about exorcising everything that has an analy- 
sis. But this is certainly a mistake. It does not follow that be- 
cause something has an analysis that it therefore does not exist. 
Thus the success of physical science, for example, certainly does not 
consist simply in having exorcised out of existence the macrocosmic 
objects of experience which it set out to explain—objects, that is, 
such as stones and mountains and planets. Its analytical account 
of microcosmic objects which are not given in experience gets the 
only value it has for us by virtue of the explanatory light it throws 
on the objects that are given in experience. And the existence of 
those macrocosmic objects of experience together with their micro- 
cosmic elements show us that complex things do exist and that com- 
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plexity alone does not, therefore, constitute a valid reason for an 
antecedent skepticism of the existence of historical events. 

On the other hand the pluralist who grants the existence of his- 
torical events would probably argue that the reason he thinks they 
are not amenable to lawful treatment is that we have already dis- 
covered the laws of development of each of the various strands 
that go together to compose exhaustively those larger wholes which 
are the historical events. The discovery of the laws of development 
of these strands renders the larger historical complexes otiose, 
since each strand is sufficient in itself. Each historical event is 
thus a sort of epiphenomenon having whatever nature it does have 
by virtue of the strands that go to make it up, but exercising no 
influence on the strands since the latter are subject only to their own 
laws of development. 

With respect to an historical skepticism grounded on such a 
pluralism, it seems to me that there are three things it might be 
important to say. The first is that the alleged independence of the 
separate strands of development in no way precludes the influence. 
of the larger historical event upon other historical events on its 
own level. Once the existence of a certain type of event is granted 
we are forced to grant that it has its own nature or character and 
that a series of events on the level of such larger historical events 
would be expected to exhibit its own lawful character of develop- 
ment even though it exerted negligible or no influence on the con- 
stituent strands. The second thing to be said is that even if some 
larger type of event that the pluralist has in mind were not as a 
matter of fact amenable to lawful treatment he is unjustified in 
restricting the word ‘‘historical’’ to them alone. If the laws of 
development of such a strand as the history of technology, for ex- 
ample, were discovered, then a great achievement would have been 
made in the science of history. Any historical skepticism that 
grants the lawfulness of the development of such a strand would 
be only a skepticism of the possibility of lawful history on some 
vaguely defined but presumably grandiose level. The third thing 
to say of this kind of pluralism is to call very seriously in question 
the alleged independence of the separate strands from the larger de- 
velopments of which they area part. Prima facie it certainly seems 
extravagant, for example, to deny that such an event as the recent 
World War had no influence on the course of the development of 
atomic research or the development of mass production techniques 
or on the development of education, which are intended as examples 
of what is meant by the separate ‘‘strands’’ of history. One sus- 
pects that any attempt to disclaim any such influence is motivated 
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by a pluralistic presupposition rather than by a desire to present 
evidence for the pluralistic view. 

We mentioned earlier that beside the pluralistic argument for 
historical skepticism there was the argument based upon human 
freedom. Such an argument holds that since history is made up 
of the actions of individuals and since such actions are free and 
hence not subject to lawful treatment we have antecedent reasons 
for being skeptical of historical lawfulness. In dealing with this 
approach we wish to make explicit some of the implications of the 
general doctrine of levels of events. 

The notion of levels of events is unavoidable if we are to be- 
lieve in a world of events which are further analyzable. And how- 
ever conservative we may be as to how inclusive we are to allow 
events to become, we have to allow on the basis of physical science 
alone that there are events on different levels of inclusiveness. The 
event which is the action of a molecule during a second includes 
the event which is the action of an atom during some fraction of a 
second, ete. There is a certain implication of this situation where 
events are regarded on different levels of inclusiveness that I believe 
has not always been sufficiently realized and which may help re- 
solve certain difficulties entailed in understanding the relation be- 
tween historical law and individual action. 

For an event, or, for that matter, anything, to be one thing, 
there must be something which is true of it; that is, there must be 
something that is true of all of it. The traditional way of ex- 
pressing this is by utilizing the notion of what we variously call 
predicates, characteristics, properties, universals, forms. Thus, we 
say that everything must have some character. If there is not at 
least one character that can be truly asserted of a thing then no 
assertion about that thing is possible, and, on the scientific level, 
we have no other meaning in mind when we say that such an 
assertion does not refer to anything. 

Now, the twin fallacies of composition and division that we learn 
in elementary logic warn us that it is a fatal mistake to suppose 
that the character of the whole must be the same character as that of: 
the parts. It is easy to show from examples that we can not con- 
clude from the fact that A has a certain characteristic and that B 
is a part of A, that B has that characteristic; nor from the fact 
that B has a certain character and is a part of A that A has that 
character. But it would be paradoxical if from knowing that A 
has some characteristic we could not conclude anything about the 
nature of its part, B; and it would also be paradoxical if from 
knowing that B has some characteristic we could not conclude any- 
thing about A which includes it. Such a doctrine would be fatal 
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to our contention that knowledge of a more inclusive level of his- 
torical events will be applicable to the solution of our problems at 
a less inclusive level. And when we ask ourselves the question 
what the relation between the character of the whole and the char- 
acter of the part is, that allows us to draw conclusions about one 
from knowledge of the other, we see that characters are themselves 
more or less inclusive in what we call a logical sense. So that from 
knowing that the part has some determinate character we can con- 
clude that the whole must have some determinable character which 
logically includes the determinate. Thus it seems that if we do 
believe that events include other events we are forced to the recog- 
nition that the characters of all inclusive events are determinables- 
with respect to the events which they include and once we recognize 
this, certain difficulties in the way of a scientific history are re- 
solved. 

It seems fairly easy, for instance, to resolve the traditional diffi- 
culty of reconciling historical law with individual freedom. For 
our recognition of determinable characters permits us to see that 
historical law does not necessarily imply the determination of in- 
dividual action. The fact that my actions take place in a more 
inclusive setting only requires that they conform to certain de- 
terminable conditions within which there are many alternative 
possibilities. If I am on a steamship going to Europe, there is a 
sense in which both the direction and speed of my motion during 
a week and with respect to the earth, is determined. But that 
sénse is only a determinable in relation to my motion during a 
minute with respect to the ship and thus does not determine whether 
I shall be moving forward or aft. And, of course, the same is true 
of my historical environment. Within the event which has the 
determinable character that constitutes a fascist or a socialist pe- 
riod, of a peaceful or warring period, determinations are placed 
upon the range of individual action. But that such determinations 
are completely determinate in no way follows; in fact, the character 
of an inclusive event can not be a determinate with respect to the 
character of an included event since it would leave nothing for an 
included event to do: and to be an event it is necessary that some- 
thing be done. 

We should note also that if the existence of historical law per- 
mits freedom of individual action it as surely precludes any im- 
portant historical influence of such free action. This is one cake 
we can not both eat and have. We can not have a world where 
historical law operates and where free choices are allowed to inter- 
fere with the law. Such a conclusion, however, need not lead, as 
is so often thought, to quietism. Its recognition, it is true, will 
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make for a cessation of unnecessary sacrifices; people will cease 
doing imprudent things in the mistaken belief that their action is 
necessary to the achievement of historical ends. If such omission 
constitutes quietism, then individual happiness and sanity demand 
that we should have more quietism; for surely there could be no 
more potent source of frustration for a man than the mistaken be- 
lief that he individually is responsible for eventualities as momen- 
tous and as far beyond his powers as those of history. And if the 
question is asked ‘‘why, if I can not change it, is it important to 
understand history ?’’ there are three answers it seems important to 
make. One reason for our understanding historical laws we can 
not change is the same as our reason for understanding the laws 
of meteorology, namely, to enable us to choose more wisely within 
the restricted sphere wherein our choices do make a difference. We 
do not search for meteorological laws in order to change them but 
rather in order to plan our trips and to build our houses more 
wisely. Another reason, which operates more rarely, is to enable 
the individual to enjoy the larger sphere of effectiveness which his 
understanding of historical law makes possible. The Stoics cor- 
rectly recognized that action in accordance with law gives to one’s 
action a kind of effectiveness far beyond what it would have in 
isolation. The joy of covering distances rapidly is not diminished, 
in fact it seems to be increased, by running with the wind. An 
identification of an individual’s powers with the greater powers of 
more inclusive forces gives an enhancement to individual effective- 
ness that to some people is irresistible. This explains why, in spite 
of his conscious reliance on laws of history, the great man gives the 
appearance of controlling history. To say that he is running with 
the wind does not do justice to his situation because non-social 
' forces are external to individual human action in a way in which 
the social forces are not. We are able to identify ourselves in a 
rather literal sense of identification with certain social actions of 
which we have been able, by our understanding, to make ourselves 
a part. The tempo and the magnitude of social achievements be- 
comes, in a very real sense, our own. Our powers are extended. 
By acting in accordance with law we become free. 

Another reason why the individual needs to know historical 
laws he can not alter is to enable him to discover his moral obliga- 
tion in respect to social action. Our view of the historical impo- 
tence of the individual does not invalidate moral obligation to social 
action. We can still validly tell ourselves and others that we ought 
to do this or that even where individual sacrifices are entailed which 
are entirely out of proportion to the resultant accomplishment. 
In fact one virtue of our account of the relation of the individual 
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to history is that it makes such validation possible where other ac- 
counts do not. When, for instance, I am told that the reason I 
ought to enlist my services in a social cause is that I should do so 
in order to make the cause succeed, I have a right to demand ade- 
quate evidence that my services are necessary to that success. I 
do not believe that such evidence can usually be produced; and the 
more important and far-reaching the historical movement the less 
will be the evidence for the indispensability of individual action. 
Of course there are spheres wherein the actions of individuals are 
effective but these are not the spheres usually thought of as being 
‘‘historical,’’ nor are they the spheres usually appealed to in his- 
torically justifying individual action. If we remain consistent to 
the notion of the determinable character of the more inclusive 
events, we are led to recognize that the units of measurement ap- 
plicable to an inclusive event may be inapplicable to some very 
much more inclusive events. Thus, the minus tenth power of a 
micro-second is very probably inapplicable to the measurement of 
the time of the trans-Atlantic voyage of a steamship, although it 
may be applicable in a way in which hours and minutes are not to 
some nuclear event in an atom of that steamship during that voyage. ° 
If the development of modern history is such as to produce the 
establishment of world socialism, for example, the event which is 
such an occurrence will probably be measured in decades. That 
is, it will be false to say that world socialism was established during 
such and such an hour. But the events which constitute the actions 
of individuals and the consequences of those actions may not be 
measured in scales involving millions of square miles and decades of 
time. Thus no individual can be responsible for the establishment 
of world socialism. 

Is the establishment of world socialism then irrelevant to the 
moral obligation of the individual? By no means! I regard it as 
the most relevant moral reference that modern man has. One way 
of explaining how it comes about that an individual is morally 
obligated for the world socialist society he can not individually 
produce is by using evangelical language. The realization that 
modern history is making for the establishment of socialism is in- 
dispensable to enable the individual to save his own soul. Perhaps 
the language which is more acceptable to the modern mind would 
express this by saying that the achievement of an integrated life 
requires that type of action which, however limited its field of 
effectiveness, is in ever closer harmony with the movement of the 
social order. The individual is a part of social process in such an 
intimate sense that any chances he has of living a unified life, a 
life whose parts hang together coherently to make one unified 
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whole, are dependent upon understanding the dynamic historical 
environment in which he lives. History is not affected by the in- 
dividual but the individual is affected by history. The individual 
is not affected in the sense that history determines his actions. The 
individual can, if he chooses, go against historical law or remain 
blind to it; in fact, such choices may be wise on the prudential 
level. But if the individual is morally sensitive, if he has a consci- 
ence, if he is so constructed as to have a primary concern with what 
he ought to do, then to oppose or neglect historical law may be 
disastrous. 

The laws of historical development may not be in the direction 
of world socialism. Only the scientific examination of historical 
hypotheses will determine whether they are or not. But it would 
be very important to know that such laws are in operation, if they 
are, and we can not afford, for both prudential and moral reasons, 
to let superficial antecedent presuppositions deter us from the 
thorough prosecution of such an examination. 


HERBERT J. PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





BOOK REVIEW 
The Open Society and Its Enemies. Karu Popper. (Two Vol- 


umes.) London: George Routledge and Sons. 1945. Vol. I, 
268 pp.; Vol. II, 352 pp. 42s. 


I 


In the year 1909, Thorstein Veblen summed up the method 
which at long last would transform the ‘‘sciences of man’’ from 
essays in ideal social mechanics or mere empirical agglomerations 
of ‘‘facts’’ into genuine sciences capable of arriving at laws of 
social behavior and development. 


In so far [said Veblen] as modern science inquires into the phenomena of 
life, whether inanimate, brute, or human, it is occupied about questions of 
genesis and cumulative change, and it converges upon a theoretical formula- 
tion in the shape of a life-history drawn in causal terms. In so far as it is 
a science in the current sense of the term, any science, such as economics, 
which has to do with human conduct, becomes a genetic inquiry into the human 
scheme of life; and where, as in economics, the subject of inquiry is the 
conduct of man in his dealings with the material means of life, the science is 
necessarily an inquiry into the life-history of material civilization, on a more 
or less extended or restricted plan. . . . Like all human culture this material 
civilization is a scheme of institutions—institutional fabric and institutional 
growth.1 


1‘*The Limitations of Marginal Utility,’’ 1909. Cf. What Veblen 
Taught, edited by W. C. Mitchell (Viking, 1945), pp. 162-163. 
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Here are the key concepts—‘‘ genesis,’’ ‘‘cumulative change,’’ ‘‘life- 
history drawn in causal terms’’—the application of which, in the © 
view of Veblen and his contemporaries, was now to raise inquiries 
into human behavior from the ‘‘taxonomic’’ stage of inquiry to that 
of ‘‘evolutionary science.’’ Yet not four decades later, this same 
‘‘method,’’ under the epithet ‘‘historicism,’’ has become the flogging 
horse of advanced critics who regard it as a prime reason for the 
failure of social theory to achieve the status of genuine science. 
With the appearance of Professor Popper’s book this revolt against 
“‘the historical method’’ enters into the stage of a full-blown war 
against all attempts to understand man and his institutions in 
terms of the ‘‘laws’’ of their historical development. But the 
‘‘enemy’’ is no longer limited to latter-day ‘‘historicists.’’ Nearly 
the whole first volume of Popper’s book is devoted to tracing in 
Plato’s dialogues—and especially in the Republic—the reactionary 
social theories in which germinated the central ideas of an ‘‘evolu- 
tionary science’’ of political and social change. 

Unlike Professor John Wild, who has found in Plato’s Republic 
the perfect anagram of the ‘‘good’’—that is, the democratic, class- 
less—society, Popper discovers there the perfect prototype of 
tribalistic collectivism. For Wild, Plato was the first to discern 
the ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘rational,’’ and ‘‘natural’’ ‘‘order’’ of things, whose 
inversion leads to all the ills, spiritual and material, which flesh 
is heir to. For Popper, Plato’s ‘‘Reason’’ is a reversion to the 
methods of ‘‘insight’’ and ‘‘prophecy’’ which are characteristic 
of pre-rational mythological modes of thought. Yet ironically both 
Wild and Popper, in their respective defense of and attack on 
Plato, regard themselves as defenders of the faith in free and 
rational society. 

This antithetical partisanship reaches its climax in their con- 
tradictory interpretations of the ‘‘ideal’’ of the philosopher king. 
For Wild, this conception is but an idealization of that rule of 
reason and virtue which is the aim of all ‘‘true’’ democracy. For 
Popper, the doctrine of the philosopher king is a not too subtly dis- 
guised bit of propaganda on Plato’s part for his own claim to 
kingly power in Athens. 

In a polemical age it is perhaps not paimiaati simply to sit 
on the sidelines and cheer. Let me say, then, albeit reluctantly, 
that Popper’s caricature seems to me somewhat more recognizable 
than Wild’s. For my part, however, I should prefer to remember 
the great dualist who gives us ‘‘the free interplay of ideas,’’ each 
of which embodies a part, but only a part, of the truth. It is this 
Socratic Plato, for whom the polar ideals of order and freedom, 
unity and difference, personal integrity and collective security, in- 
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dividual conscience and public opinion, quality and quantity, all 
have their inviolable rights in any adequate social order. This 
Plato, I believe, would have seen that Popper’s antithesis of ‘‘open’’ 
and ‘‘closed’’ societies represents, as not simply a conflict of light 
with darkness, of good with evil, of tribalism with human dignity, 
but the complementary sides of one economy of walaoe; which must 
include them both as counterpoises. 

The liberal mind, in my opinion, has nothing to do with such 
inordinate and partisan zeal as Popper so frequently displays in 
his book. His method can only stultify the understanding of our 
intellectual heritage. Its aim is not merely to criticize and cor- 
rect what are considered to be the lawful errors of one’s fallible 
predecessors, but also to discredit them in toto by inference and 
innuendo. They are treated, not as ‘‘the loyal opposition,’’ but, 
in many instances, as men ridden with ambition, as sychophants 
and mystagogues. Their doctrines are construed not as honest at- 
tempts at evaluation and understanding, but as deliberate ob- 
scurantism and intellectual chicanery. This is true of Popper’s 
treatment of Plato and Aristotle. It reaches its climax in his 
treatment of Hegel, whom he regards, following Schopenhauer, 
not merely as an intellectual ‘‘clown,’’ but as a paid mercenary of 
the King of Prussia. Only Marx, of the major figures discussed, is 
recognizable as something other than an ‘‘enemy’’ in the literal 
sense. Marx was, Popper concedes, an honest man, a genuine 
scientist, and a true humanitarian. He was simply misled, by his 
addiction to ‘‘historicism,’’ into unscientific formulations of laws 
of social development and ungrounded prophecies concerning the 
future of democracy and capitalism. 


II 


In the remainder of this review I will concern myself no 
further with Popper’s interpretations of the great historical figures 
mentioned above, since it is not with them but with the ideas they 
“‘represent’’ that the more interesting portions of the book are 
concerned. I will discuss, instead, several of Popper’s own theses 
which seem to me of great importance to contemporary social 
philosophy. | 

At the outset, it is necessary to call attention to an openly 
avowed relationship which is of the utmost importance for a correct 
understanding of Popper’s whole point of view in social philosophy. 
This is his connection with Friedrich von Hayek, many of whose 
ideas find a close parallel in Popper’s work. Popper acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Hayek, ‘‘ without whose interest and sup- 
port the book would not have been published.’’ It is not hard to 
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see, I think, why Popper should have found in Hayek such a 
determined supporter. Popper’s objections to what he calls ‘‘Uto- 
pian engineering’’ correspond closely to Hayek’s criticisms of 
‘‘eentralized’’ or ‘‘collectivist’’ planning. He refers approvingly 
to Hayek’s criticisms of such forms of planning on the ground 
that they ‘‘eliminate from economic life some of the most im- 
portant functions of the individual, namely, his function as a 
chooser of the product, as a free consumer.’’ His own criticisms 
in part also follow this line. 

Nowhere, however, is there any sustained analysis of the al- 
leged ‘‘technological impossibility’’ of a planned system of pro- 
duction in which there also would be ‘‘freedom of consumption.”’ 
Popper ignores the point which many economic collectivists regard 
as essential, namely, that without organized and planned distribu- 
tion of commodities the masses are often powerless to procure even 
the basic necessities of life. He also forgets that even in a ‘‘free 
economy’”’ effective choice is often limited to a selection of alterna- 
tive labels rather than different types of product. Popper com- 
ments on money as a ‘‘symbol’’ of the open society.2, Money, ac- 
cording to him, is ‘‘part of the institution of the [partially] free 
market, which gives the consumer some measure of control over 
production.’’* But he does not seriously consider the means by 
which a ‘‘free’’ economic system can secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of money so that the people may effectively and continu- 
ally exercise the freedom of choice about which he is so much con- 
cerned. It is true that the Marxists often fail to realize ‘‘the 
danger inherent in a policy of increasing the power of the state.’’ ¢ 
But Popper too easily passes from the idea of collective planning 
to that of a totalitarian or closed society. Moreover, when it suits 
his purpose, he is quite capable of arguing, as he does here, in terms 
of the ‘‘essentials’’ and ‘‘inherent characteristics’’ which he finds 
so objectionable when employed by his opponents, whether Aris- 
totelian or Cantabrigian. 


III 


The central concept of the book is ‘‘historicism.’’ Indeed, it is 
the exploration of the many-sided consequences of this idea which 
provides the book with whatever unity it possesses; and Popper’s 
most serious objections to the major historical figures discussed ° 
are based on their adherence to ‘‘historicist’’ principles. 

2 The Open Society and its Enemies, Vol. II, p. 266. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 121. 

5I.e., Plato, Hegel, and Marx. 
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The critique of historicism actually proceeds on three levels: 
(a) an analysis of the effects of historicist assumptions upon the 
social philosophies of Plato, Hegel, and Marx; (b) an analysis of 
the usefulness of the historicist method as a means of deriving 
laws of historical development from the observation of social phe- 
nomena; (c) a discussion of the implications of historicism with 
respect to the possibility of social planning and control. Accord- 
ing to Popper, if we accepted the fatalism implicit in the historicist 
theory of laws of social development, we would logically be driven 
to deny the possibility of human choice and hence of the piecemeal 
planning and control of social forces in which, according to him, 
lies the salvation of mankind. 

Historicism appears in its earlier (as well as some later) forms 
in the guise of the myth of the chosen people, selected by ‘‘fate’’ to 
inherit the earth, or to lead mankind to the classless utopia. Later 
it is transformed into the ‘‘scientific doctrine’’ that laws of histori- 
cal development can be determined which will enable us to predict 
the future course of social change. Popper rejects both theistic 
fatalism and the later ‘‘scientific’’ historical determinism as well. 
Sweeping historical prophecies, he maintains, are ‘‘entirely beyond 
the scope of the scientific method.’’® ‘‘The future,’’ he insists 
over and over again, ‘‘depends entirely upon ourselves, and we do 
not depend upon any historical necessity.’’” What Popper advo- 
cates is a type of ‘‘social engineering’’ which asks no questions 
about historical tendencies and human destiny. He believes that 
‘‘man is the master of his own destiny, and that in accordance 
with our aims, we can influence or change the history of man just 
as we have changed the face of the earth.’ ® 

Here we may perhaps discern a certain ambivalence in Popper’s 
position : we are the masters of our destiny, but only so long as we 
radically limit our conception of what that destiny is to be; we 
can predict and control in a limited way what will happen nezt, 
but we can not predict or control long-range social developments. 
In this way, as it turns out, there is a sense in which the historicist 
‘utopian engineer,’’ believing as he does in the possibility of long- 
range predictions and the desirability of long-range blue prints 
for distant objectives, has a more complete faith in man’s ‘‘mas- 
tery’’ of his destiny than Popper has. 

In what precisely does the basic error of historicism consist? 
In order to make this clear, it is necessary to refer briefly to 
Popper’s conception of causal explanation and prediction in the 

6 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 3. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Vol. I, p. 17. 
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“‘generalizing sciences such as physics and biology.’’ Causal ex- 
planation involves the framing of general hypotheses (universal 
laws) which, together with certain specific (or singular) statements 
of the initial conditions which pertain to the special circumstances 
of a given case, enable us to deduce a statement (prognosis) of 
what will happen to the case in question. The initial conditions 
are regarded as the ‘‘cause’’ of the event, and the deduced results 
are the ‘‘effect.’’ Thus we can only speak of an event as a ‘‘cause,”’ 
relatively to some universal law; when the predicted event is ob- 
served actually to occur, the theory itself is then said to be tested 
or confirmed. Now the pure generalizing sciences are not interested 
in the prognosis as such. They are concerned with it only as a 
test of some law or principle. In the case of applied science, how- 
ever, the interest is in the prognosis itself. Hence the difference 
‘between ‘‘pure’’ and ‘‘applied generalizing sciences’’ is primarily 
a difference in interest. ‘‘Whether we use a theory for the pur- 
pose of explanation ... or of testing, depends on our interest, 
and what propositions we take as given or assumed.’’ ® 

It follows from this that applied generalizing sciences are con- 
cerned to predict specific or particular events.’° It would seem to 
follow also that the interest of such sciences is, in part at least, his- 
torical, since according to Popper the so-called historical sciences are 
interested ‘‘in specific events and in their explanation.’’*" But, 
and this is the puzzling point, Popper tells us that ‘‘the sciences 
which have this interest . . . may, in contradistinction to the gen- 
eralizing sciences, be called historical sciences.’’?2 This appears to 
me, at any rate, to stand in flat. contradiction to his preceding re- 
marks about applied generalizing sciences. 

He goes on, however, to say that ‘‘from this point of view there 
can be no historical laws.’’** Generalization simply belongs to a 
different line of interest. This seems, by the way, to be the sole 
basis of his criticisms of Professor M. G. White, whom he upbraids 
for neglecting ‘‘what has been described here in the text as the 
distinction between historical and generalizing sciences, and their 
specific problems and methods.’’** But such an exclusion, by 
definition, of ‘‘historical laws’’ is simply verbal. It sheds no light 
whatever on the employment of the historical method or the possi- 
bility of laws of development which may apply to historical proces- 


® Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 250. 
10 Ibid. 

11 Loc. cit., p. 251. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 251. 


14 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 344. Cf. White, M. G., ‘‘ Historical Explanation,’’ 
Mind, Vol. 52 (1943), pp. 212 ff. 
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ses. It is also misleading, since it has nothing to do with other 
more serious difficulties which Popper raises with respect to the use 
of history for the purposes of generalization and prediction. How- 
ever, the two are constantly run together and confused in Popper’s 
exposition. 

In order, therefore, to distinguish between Popper’s real and 
merely verbal objections to ‘‘historical laws,’’ we must distinguish, 
as Popper unfortunately does not in any clear way, three different 
questions: (@) whether historical ‘‘data’’ can be trusted as evi- 
dence for social laws, historical or otherwise, (b) whether there are 
verifiable laws of ‘‘development’’ upon the basis of which we may 
predict future events (and confirm our ‘‘laws’’), and (c) whether 
there can be what may be called laws of ‘‘unrestrictive scope’’ in 
terms of which all social processes may be explained. The denial 
of (c) does not entail the denial of (b) nor of (a), nor does it 

render (b) ‘‘trivial,’’ as Popper suggests. On the other hand, the 
denial of (a) would, as we shall see, render a positive answer to 
both (b) and (c) impossible. But Popper’s emphasis on the 
uniqueness, unrepeatability, and uncontrollability of historical data 
at the very least suggests that they can not be trusted, and that 
therefore, as we shall see, there can be no trustworthy social theo- 
ries whatever. This despite the fact that he raises no doubts at all 
about the possibility of sociological, economic, or political laws, but 
only about laws of historical development. 

(a) To answer the first question, it must be pointed out at once 
that Popper nowhere denies that the scientific method can be suc- 
cessfully used by the historian in validating records and in ascer- 
taining the reliability of historical data. Granted that the margin 
of error is always very considerable, it would seem that if they can 
be used at all, they can be used for the confirmation of ‘‘historical’’ 
or any other type of social theory. The trouble with such data is 
of three sorts: they can not be varied or repeated at will; they are 
always a very limited selection of all possible relevant data and are 
based upon the ‘‘preconceived’’ interests or theories of those who 
select them; and since no further facts are available, the testing 
of theories ‘‘ will not, as a rule, be possible.’’ ?° 

These are serious charges, and I am sure most historians and 
social scientists would agree that they present very important ob- 
stacles to the verification of social hypotheses. But are they any 
more serious for historical theories than for. ‘‘merely’’ social 
theories in economics, sociology, or politics? If ‘‘the so-called 
‘sources’ of history only record such facts as appeared sufficiently 
interesting to record, so that the sources will on the whole contain 

15 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 252. 
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only facts that fit in with a preconceived theory,’’ and if ‘‘since no 
further facts are available, it will not, as a rule, be possible to test 
that or any other subsequent theory,’’ ** are not the consequences of 
this quite as devastating for one type of social hypothesis as for 
another? The charge of ‘‘circularity’’ in the case of ‘‘historical’’ 
theories would, if we agree with Popper, apply also in the case of 
sociological and economic theories. 

According to Popper, in science the facts are always collected 
with an eye upon the theory, but they confirm the theory, ‘‘only 
if they are the results of unsuccessful attempts to overthrow its 
predictions, and therefore a telling testimony in its favor.’’*" It 
is, he insists, ‘‘the possibility of overthrowing it, or its falsification, 
that constitutes the possibility of testing it, and therefore the sci- 
entific character of a theory.’’?* Popper does not deny that such 
possibilities are in fact open to the social scientist, despite his dis- 
paragement of the historical source material upon which all social 
sciences depend. Yet he regards this as a conclusive argument 
against historical laws. 

(6b) The second question, whether there can be laws of develop- 
ment, must, I think, be answered in the affirmative by anyone who 
admits that there are dynamic laws of society, i.e., laws of succes- 
sion rather than coexistence. Whether such laws are called ‘‘his- 
torical’’ or. ‘‘sociological’’ is a question of terminology. If such 
laws are, as they must be, largely based on historical data, and if 
they are used for the explanation or prognosis of other historical 
events, future or otherwise, then it seems not inappropriate to 
speak of them as ‘‘historical’’ as well as ‘‘sociological.’’ Popper 
himself explicitly admits that there can be ‘‘sociological’’ laws, even 
ones pertaining to the problem of progress.’® But if this is so, 
then to argue that ‘‘we should better not speak of historical laws 
at all’’ merely on the ground that when we are confined to one unique 
process there can be no law of nature, or that ‘‘history is interested 
in specific events rather than general laws,’’*° is to quibble (in- 
consistently, as we have seen) about the use of a word. Why 
should it be assumed that all historical events are unique (i.e., abso- 
lutely different from all other events) or that the interest in gen- 
eralizations and their employment in explaining historical events 
is beyond the scope of the historian? Such assumptions are clearly 
in flagrant inconsistency with what the historians have found and 


16 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 252. 

17 Loc. cit., p. 247. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Cf. op. cit., Vol. II, p. 306. 
20 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 343. 
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done. If Popper argues that it is not within the historian’s scope, 
qua historian, to concern himself with such matters, then I reply 
that he himself is taking the ‘‘essentialist’’ position which he has 
so brilliantly criticized elsewhere in his book. 

(c) The third question, whether there can be a ‘‘ universal point 
of view for history,’’ can easily be answered in the negative: But 
it does not follow from this that the laws of society, historical or 
sociological, are not quite general. Popper seems to me to confuse 
the generality or universality of a proposition with its scope. Any 
proposition is general, for example, if it asserts that all of the mem- 
bers of one class are members of a second: ‘‘ All men are mortal’’ is 
quite general, even though there are many things to which it does 
not apply. Such a proposition is limited in its scope in the sense 
that there are many things not explained by it simply because they 
do not belong to the class of men. 

The ‘‘infinite subject-matter of history’’ doubtless renders it 
impossible to obtain hypotheses which are not of limited scope. 
We can not, therefore, as Popper says, avoid a limited ‘‘point of 
view’’ in history; we must, that is to say, limit ourselves to ‘‘eco- 
nomic’’ laws of history, ‘‘political’’ laws of history, ‘‘military’’ 
laws of history, etc. (Popper himself is very partial to political 
laws, especially those which assert a universal tendency to the abuse 
of power.) To this most of us would undoubtedly agree. Those 
writers such as Hegel, Marx, Spengler, and perhaps Toynbee, who 
have attempted to formulate general social laws of unrestricted 
scope, in terms of which every historical event is to be explained, 
are deserving of Popper’s strictures against them. But not all 
‘‘historicists’’ have attempted anything so grotesquely speculative. 
Nor does the failure to achieve a universal point of view for history 
impugn the importance of laws of historical change, any more than 
the failure to achieve a universal point of view for the universe 
itself impugns the importance of the laws of physics. ‘‘Triviality’’ 
is not necessarily commensurate with limited scope. 

We may then agree with Popper that Mill was probably wrong 
in supposing that we can ‘‘find the law according to which any 
state of society produces the state which succeeds it and takes its 
place.’’ 2+, But the implications of this are surely as momentous— 
and as ‘‘trivial’’—for one science of society as for another. They 
are surely no more so for history than for economics. 

It would seem, then, that Popper’s wholesale indictment of 
“historicism’’ begins, after a while, to wear the aspect of an in- 
tellectual witch-hunt, rather than a merely ‘‘objective’’ criticism 


21 Quoted by Popper, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 83. 
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of presumptuous hypothesizing and ungrounded large-scale prog- 
nostications about what ‘‘must’’ happen in the future. 

To return, now, to Popper’s contrast of ‘‘Utopian”’ and ‘‘piece- 
meal’’ engineering, we may agree that large-scale planning for 
distant objectives is likely to be both unscientific and difficult to 
implement. It is safer and easier always to plan on a limited 
scale. But without long-range objectives, the hope for organized 
and ordered social change must give place to ad hoc remedies for 
specific immediate ills. Whether such remedies are desirable, how- 
ever, in the light of more general social purposes, would, if Popper 
is right, be impossible to determine. Actually, the effect of Pop- 
per’s analysis is to discredit the practical use of our rational 
faculties when applied to anything but the simplest and most im- 
mediate of results. Its social consequence, I fear, is a deep con- 
servatism and an opposition on principle to bold policy-making of 
any sort in the interest of the people as a whole. 

The fact is, however, that we can not escape making large-scale 
predictions and plans. The ‘‘reasonable’’ procedure seems, then, 
not to renounce any attempt at prognosis concerning the future 
development of society, but to try to reduce the margin of error 
in such prognoses as much as possible by constantly improving our 
‘‘interpretations’’ of history. By denying them the title ‘‘scien- 
tific’? we might inculcate a proper humility and scepticism with 
respect to our ‘‘guesses.’’ But we must also remember that there 
is an enormous difference between crystal-ball gazing and respon- 
sible interpretation. In the end the task of the critic of social 
theory is not to persuade men to forswear long-range planning, 
but to make them conscious of its extreme difficulties, and the 
urgent necessity of keeping plans flexible enough to accommodate 
the unfavorable changes which they may have to face. 


IV 


There are certain other aspects of Popper’s attack on histori- 
cism, however, with which the present writer is in basic agreement, 
especially as applied to moral theory and the so-called sociology of 
knowledge. According to the historicist viewpoint, moral cate- 
gories are wholly relative to particular historical situations. Is it 
‘‘right’’ to keep one’s promises? To this question one can only 
reply: Yes and no; yes, if you are speaking from the standpoint 
of a certain particular society or period; but no, if you generalize 
with respect to mankind in general. Any moral system is the ex- 


pression of and applies only within a cultural-historical epoch, so- 
ciety, or class. 
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The interesting point about Popper’s rejection of moral rela- 
tivism, however, is that it goes together with an insistent rejection, 
determined no doubt by his positivist affiliations, of (a) the possi- 
bility of a scientific ethics, and (b) the verifiability of statements 
of values or norms. The grounds of his rejection of a system of 
norms constructed on a scientific basis are of considerable interest. 
In the first place, ‘‘if it could be achieved, it. would destroy all 
personal responsibility and therefore all ethics,’’?? this despite 
the fact that science has nothing to do with ‘‘determinism.’’ Sec- 
ondly, only ‘‘scandalmongers’’ would be interested in such judg- — 
ments as applied to other people; ‘‘ ‘judge not’ appears to some 
of us one of the fundamental and much too little appreciated laws 
of humanitarian ethies.’’?* Thirdly, the attempt to base an ethics 
on ‘‘human nature’’ leads nowhere, since all actions are founded 
upon human nature, so that the moral problem invariably becomes 
the question : ‘‘ which elements in human nature I ought to develop, 
and which sides I ought to suppress or to control.’’ 2 Fourthly, 
any analysis of the word ‘‘good’’ would fail to answer the ques- 
tion : ‘‘Why ought I to concern myself with that?’’ 

He concludes that all discussions about definitions of good are 
‘‘useless.’? Indeed, even the attempt to determine stable cognitive 
meanings, and hence verifiable ethical judgments, is an ‘‘escape’’ 
from the realities of the moral life; i.e., our moral responsibilities. 
But, of course, the question still remains: ‘‘What are our moral 
responsibilities?’’ Is it possible to ‘‘know’’ them? And if I elect 
‘to ignore them (‘‘why should this concern me?’’), then what? It 
is all very well for Popper to deny the possibility of a theory of the 
objectivity of ethical judgments, and the verifiability of values, 
but then he must, it seems to me, eschew talk about moral escapism, 
evasions of responsibilities, and the ‘‘evils’’ of the closed society. 
Is he simply blowing off steam, or trying to ‘‘ persuade’’ us to agree 
with him? But, after all, why should we agree? Is it, on his 
‘view, even possible to make sense of the question? 

Popper devotes a whole chapter (Chapter V) to a discussion of 
the distinction between natural laws and normative laws or rules of 
conduct. The distinction is for him ‘‘fundamental.’’ He contrasts 
the ‘‘naive monism’’ of the proponents of the closed society with 
the ‘‘critical dualism’’ of the proponents of the open society. 
The former makes no distinction between natural and moral law. 
The latter, which accompanies the breakdown of magic tribalism, 
‘sees that human laws are ‘‘made by men.’’ Norms are ‘‘man- 

22 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 207. 

28 Ibid. 

24 Loc. cit., pp. 207-208. 
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made’’ in the sense that we ‘‘must’’ (sic) blame nobody but our- 
selves for them. They are not necessarily ‘‘arbitrary’’; they can 
be improved; some are ‘‘better than others.’’**> Decisions are 
facts; but it is necessary to distinguish between two senses of ‘‘de- 
cision.”’ 

Now, according to Popper, any statement is itself a sociological 
or psychological fact, which we can describe. But the statement, 
as a description, is to be distinguished from the fact that it is made. 
Also, we must distinguish the fact that a decision is made, or a 
norm adopted, from the decision or norm itself (what it means?). 
He concludes from this that ‘‘It is impossible to derive a sentence 
stating a norm or a decision from a sentence stating a fact; this is 
only another way of saying that it is impossible to derive norms or 
decisions from facts.’’ 7° 

There are many odd things about this analysis which require 
comment. Notice the analogy which Popper actually draws be- 
tween norm and description, on the one hand; between the accept- 
ance of the norm and the assertion of the description, on the other. 
But granted that you can not deduce a description from the occur- 
rence of an assertion or the asserting of it, and that you can not 
deduce a norm from its acceptance or the sentence describing its: 
acceptance by someone, it simply does not follow from this that 
you can not deduce a sentence stating a norm from a sentence de- 
scribing facts. No one would say that a description can not be 
inferred from some sentence describing facts, merely because it 
doesn’t follow from a sentence describing somebody’s assertion of 
it. This would be absurd. Well, it is, I say, equally absurd to 
say that a sentence stating a norm can not be inferred from a de- 
scription of ‘‘fact’’ merely because it can not be inferred from 
the description of the acceptance of that norm by some person. 

Secondly, ‘‘stating a norm”’ is not even analogous to ‘‘describ- 
ing a fact.’’ It is analogous only to ‘‘defining a term.’’ It is. 
impossible to derive a sentence stating a norm or decision from 
one stating a fact, just as it is impossible to derive a sentence de- 
fining a term from one stating a fact (and vice versa). But there 
are ethical statements as well as ethical definitions (statements of 
norms). The latter, like all definitions, are volitional. But ethical 
‘“laws,’’ such as ‘‘It is wrong to tell lies’’ or ‘‘It is right to have: 
regard for one’s own person,’’ are not ‘‘statements of norms,”’ 
but statements in which ethical terms occur as predicates ascribed 
to certain acts. Given the meaning assigned to them in a definition,. 
they are true or false in the same way that other statements are so. 


25 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 52. 
26 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 53. 
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Thirdly, we must distinguish between decisions to act in a 
certain way (called moral) and decisions to employ ethical terms 
in a certain way, in the light of which the former decisions are de- 
scribed. Ethical decisions are one thing; the acceptance of defi- 
nitions of ethical terms is something else. If I accept the interest 
‘“‘theory’’ of value, i.e., the definition of ‘‘value’’ as ‘‘any object of 
any interest,’’ I do not thereby commit myself. to every object of 
interest. 

Finally, 7f we can distinguish between the acceptance of a 
norm, and the norm itself, then clearly it is the acceptance and not 
the ‘‘norm’’ which is ‘‘man-made.’’ This being so, the validity of 
statements involving reference to or evaluations in terms of a norm 
or standard is not ‘‘man-made,’’ any more than the validity of 
statements involving reference to horses is man-made because 
‘thorse’’ is defined by us to refer to ‘‘equine quadruped.’’ 

Now it is quite true that there is nothing, save the existence of 
human misery and the desire to alleviate it, to ‘‘make’’ anyone 
adopt a humanitarian ‘‘ethics,’’ i.e., humanitarian attitudes of ap- 
proval; nor is there anything else which can make a person accept 
the obligations of such an ethics.” But it surely does not follow 
from this that a ‘‘scientific’’ value theory or descriptively mean- 
ingful value-judgments are impossible. Morality has done its job, 
the only job it can do, when it has, through ethical judgments, 
located and assessed, as far as possible, the values present in or 
consequent upon a given situation. 


Vv 


In conclusion let me summarize briefly what seems to me ‘‘good”’ 
and ‘‘bad’’ in Popper’s general position. In the first place, in 
some ultimate sense, I am inclined to side with his generic point of 
view, from which stems much of his antipathy to Plato, Hegel, and, 
in part, Marx. This viewpoint may be characterized positively as 
(a) scientific and naturalistic, but not narrowly positivistic, in 
methodology and philosophy, (b) humanitarian and liberal in 
morals and politics; negatively it is (a) anti-intuitionistic in 
methodology and philosophy, (0) anti-authoritarian in ethics, and 
(c) anti-totalitarian in politics. All this I associate with sanity and 
good will. But, I see no reason because of this to reject limited, 
gradualistic democratic socialism. Nowhere does Popper show that 
free society is incompatible with social organization of modes of 
production or even distribution, provided that constitutional gov- 
ernment, due process of law, and: the preservation of essential 


27It might also be added that nothing can ‘‘make’’ anyone adopt a 
scientific attitude, or accept the Einsteinian physics. 
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civil liberties, including freedom of press and speech, are rigor- 
ously adhered to. In countries like Great Britain, the basic con- 
stitutional and political structures may survive profound changes, 
involving greatly increased state control of social and economic 
institutions, without jeopardy to the basic democratic political con- 
trols which insure society against willful and unchecked abuses of 
governmental authority. 

Finally, Popper seems to me to have evaded the problem which 
in two-thirds of the world is most pressing today: What shall be 
done by the men of good will who confront entrenched tribalistic 
closed societies in their own countries? Piecemeal social engineer- 
ing is all very well for democratic countries which are already parti- 
ally ‘‘open.’’ But such a choice is not open to the people of many 
countries. It would be refreshing, at any rate, to find in Popper 
any echo of Thomas Jefferson’s affirmation of the eternal right 
of a people to revolution against tyranny and oppression. 

It is not without significance that the emphasis in Popper’s 
book is upon a maintenance of present institutions in the ‘‘demo- 
cratic countries’? rather than upon the radical changes which 
many of us believe are essential in non-democratic countries. Again 
and again he praises the improvements (which Marx fully ad- 
mitted) that have been brought about in the condition of the work- 
ing classes under capitalism. He points out the high standard of 
living prevailing in the United States, due to the free-enterprise 
system. He does not mention the misery, wretchedness, and grind- 
ing poverty that also exist; nor does he point out that many of the 
improvements are due to the organization of labor and the increas- 
ingly effective use of its economic power. He praises those who 
‘‘emphasize the tremendous benefit to be derived from the mecha- 
nism of free markets, and who conclude from this that a truly free 
labor market would be of the greatest benefit to all concerned.’’ ”* 
He forgets that a ‘‘truly’’ (essentially?) free labor market has in 
the past often resulted in exploitation and ‘‘economic terrorism.’’ 
The point is that it is impossible to remedy the ills of laissez-faire 
without limiting someone’s freedom. Hither you increase the 
power of government to interfere in economic arrangements and 
so impede the free private use of economic power (by capital and 
labor), in which case you approach socialism in fact, whatever you 
call it in name, or you allow the ‘‘free’’ use of economic power, in 
which case you get large-scale monopoly capitalism and a closed 
labor market. 

In the end Popper is merely equivocal. A more candid facing 
up to the problem of power and the inescapable necessity of its in- 

28 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 116. 
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ereased and responsible use by the state, if the social and economic 
conflicts of modern civilization are to be resolved, would have led 
him to assume a far different position from that which he adopts 
in this book. He would then have seen, perhaps, that some of the 
apparent ‘‘enemies’’ of the ‘‘open’’ society whom he so bitterly 
excoriates are its real friends in a common pursuit of ‘‘the wisest”’ 
and ‘‘the best.”’ 


Henry Daviy AIKEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Introduction to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. T. D. WELDON. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1945. viii+ 205 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Weldon does not claim to have added ‘‘yet another to the 
imposing list of commentaries on the Critique’’; his intention is 
more modest. It is to provide an introduction to Kant’s Critical 
Philosophy with special concern for ‘‘the physical and philosophical 
beliefs of his contemporaries and predecessors; for it is to the 
particular difficulties which these encounter rather than to what 
are vaguely called general philosophical problems that the Critical 
Philosophy owes its origin and development’’ (p. vi). More spe- 
cifically, he has two objects in mind and two quite different audi- 
ences to which he addresses himself. He first wants to help the 
student who is approaching Kant for the first time to ‘‘realize 
the actual questions in which Kant was interested and the answers 
to them which the Critique puts forward’’ (p. vi). This is the 
purpose of Parts I and II. Part I summarizes the relevant views 
of Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, and Hume (in 40 pages), the views 
of Wolff, Baumgarten, and Meier (in 14 pages), and Kant’s pre- 
Critical thinking as it bears on the Critique and as found in his 
Dreams of a Spirit Seer, his brief essay on space of 1768, and his 
Dissertation of 1770 (in 18 pages). Part II recapitulates (in 67 
pages) the general line of Kant’s thought in the Critique with 
emphasis on the Aesthetic and the Dialectic and ‘‘omitting as far as 
possible the special problem of the Analytic’’ (p. 74). Part III, 
in contrast, is much more detailed and technical, and presupposes 
a scholarly familiarity with the text. It seeks to show how Kant, 
in the Analytic, ‘‘attempted to deal with the difficulty presented 
by Newtonian mechanics in the light of the psychological theory 
which he accepted’’ (p. 74), and discusses four related problems, 
(1) sensa and physical object, (2) inner sense, (3) transcendental 
synthesis, and (4) the self. The author’s treatment of the first 
three is excellent—clear and fresh. His discussion of the self is 
very fragmentary. 
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The book as a whole is a teasing document. The insistence that 
the Critique be read in its historical context is of course valid and 
this context is helpfully defined and clarified. Yet the summary 
of the major pre-Kantian philosophers is too condensed for the 
elementary student and too brief to be very helpful to the more ad- 
vanced; his account of Baumgarten and Meier, though it shows 
the source of some of Kant’s terminology and his method of ex- 
position, is again of dubious value to the beginner and pretty 
elementary for the mature scholar; and his review of Kant’s pre- 
Critical thinking, though revelant and helpful, is very sketchy. 
Part II suffers from a similar defect. Though it will give readers 
who have no previous acquaintance with Kant’s writings a helpful 
summary of the central argument of the Critique, its deliberate 
omission of the main steps of the Deduction of the Categories in 
the Analytic is unfortunate, for the beginner will be left with a 
distorted conception of the argument as a whole and will fail to 
get help precisely where he needs it most. Part III, in turn, is 
most illuminating at a scholarly level but, just because it is so 
good, annoying in its brevity and its neglect of crucial problems, 
e.g., the nature and function of reason, which are intimately related 
to the problems so shrewdly dealt with. 

In short, the author has been unable to make up his mind for 
whom he was writing this book, the beginning student or the ad- 
vanced scholar. (One suspects he wrote it for himself and pub- 
lished it, with minor revisions, as an afterthought.) He writes 
so well and understands Kant so well that he could, if he would, 
write two extraordinarily useful books on the Critique—an intro- 
ductory commentary consistently addressed to the able under- 
graduate, and a more advanced commentary less voluminous than 
those of Kemp Smith, Paton, and de Vleeschauwer. The present 
volume is irritating because it is so good—and so incomplete, so well 
written—but at such different levels. As it stands, it is likely to 
be most useful to the able graduate student who needs assistance 
in his initial reading of the Critique and who can profit from a 
technical discussion of controversial issues after some weeks of 
study. I shall recommend the book to my graduate students along 
these lines. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tableau de la philosophie francaise. JEAN Wauu. Paris: Fon- 
taine. 1946. 233 pp. 
An earlier version of this condensed sketch of French philosophy 
from Montaigne to the present (or from the Je pense donc je suis 
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of Descartes to the Je dure donc je suis of Bergson) appeared 
in Montreal in March, 1946. The present enlarged volume con- 
tains as appendices two brief summaries of French philosophy in 
1939 and 1946, and some notes on Descartes. Professor Wahl, 
who is well known in America, devotes his chapter on the seven- 
teenth century to ‘‘the two extremes, Descartes and Pascal,’’ and 
that pereursor of critical realism, Malebranche. In the eight- 
eenth century we encounter briefly Balye, Montesquieu, Condillac, 
Voltaire, Diderot, d’Holbach, the little-known ‘‘communist Bene- 
dictine, Dom Deschamps,’’ La Mettrie, Cabanis, and Condorcet. 
The nineteenth century opens on ‘‘one of the summits of French 
philosophy, Maine de Biran.’’ ‘‘It is precisely Whitehead or 
Bergson whom we think we are reading when we read Biran’’ 
(p. 100). Saint-Simon and Comte are well portrayed as the 
inheritors of two traditions, progressive and conservative; and 
there are valuable hints of the parallels between Comte and Hegel 
(pp. 1386-137, 150-151). The author holds that Positivism did 
much to clear the air of French philosophy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Twentieth-century French philosophers have had to struggle 
toward individual liberty against both Hegel and Comte. Pro- 
fessor Wahl calls attention to the fascination exercised by the 
notion of habit in recent French philosophy, beginning with Biran 
and continuing in Ravaisson, Boutroux, and Bergson. He does 
not hesitate to devote more than thirty of his pages to Bergson, 
disputing Irwin Edman’s adverse estimate of the latter’s influence 
upon professional philosophers (p. 195). 

Among the fundamental characteristics of French philosophy 
in the last three centuries the author enumerates the following: 
an emphasis on method, especially mathematical, a fondness for a 
psychological phenomenon as a starting-point, an unshakable al- 
legiance to the ideas of liberty and contingency, a keen sense for 
the real, an insistence upon distinguishing different orders, and an 
equal stress upon the relatedness of what has been distinguished. 
In 1946 (as compared with 1939), Professor Wahl records ‘‘a 
new climate’’ in French thought, created largely by the works of 
Sartre and his associates ‘‘in a region very close to philosophy.”’ 
Among contemporary thinkers he hails the promise of Jankéiévitch, 
Raymond Aron, and Alquié. Noting the dissociation, in existential- 
ism, of the idealistic and realistic elements in Heidegger and Hus- 
serl, he has hopes of a future synthesis on a plane above the con- 
ventionalism idealisms and realisms of the past. Certainly his 
swiftly-moving account of the main traditions of French thought 
gives him ample warrant for such high hopes. 

H. A. L. 
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Philosopher’s Quest. Irwin Epman. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1947. Pp. 275. $3.00. 


It is perhaps a little late to be reviewing Professor Edman’s 
book at all. Almost everyone interested in philosophy knows of 
the book, and it has flirted with the best-seller lists. One reviewer 
has said, ‘‘If this be philosophy, let’s have more of it,’’ another, 
‘‘This is not philosophy.’’ But fortunately, owing to one of those 
technicalities of which Mr. Edman sometimes speaks with scorn, the 
two together do not justify the conclusion, ‘‘Let us not have more 
of it.’’ 

Mr. Edman has written of things familiar to philosophy teach- 
ers, but hitherto seldom recorded, as in his two classroom dialogues. 
He has written of philosophy being exploited by the best advertis- 
ing techniques, in a horror story called ‘‘ America’s Own Phi- 
losopher.’’ He has given voice to that popular opinion that 
philosophers are necessarily a little ‘‘queer,’’ in ‘‘The Philosophic 
Neurosis.’’ I found myself less pleased when he meets the great 
philosophers of the past. It is only a dream, but even in a dream 
they ought to have thought up a few new ideas in all these inter- 
vening years—I am sure they have! I must not go on to repeat 
the full table of contents, but it is all very attractive. 

Philosophy must exist on various levels. As Professor Royce 
used to say, ‘‘The beginner is always wrong, no matter what he 
thinks.’’ In this sense philosophy must be technical, a question 
often of a slight nuance. But what distinctions are important and 
why, and what other distinctions are mere technicalities or even 
verbiage, that you can not explain at once, you must have lived 
with the questions a long time. The lady gushed to Professor 
Royce, ‘‘You said today what I’ve always been thinking.’’ And 
Royce replied, ‘‘Why didn’t you come and tell me a few years back, 
and saved me months of analysis?’’ I think Whitehead would 
have gained a new power over his own thoughts, if he had, after 
developing his ideas in his own technical language, tried resolutely 
to resay them in ordinary English. But it is not language that 
limits philosophy, it is the power to think. A hundred thousand 
years from now maybe we shall begin to make progress. 

I once saw the Dionne quintuplets at play. Like other young 
children each was playing alone, though together, except two who 
were fighting over a velocipede. There were five velocipedes, all | 
exactly alike, but the two were fighting over that particular one, 
and the nurses circled around trying to distract their attention. 
And I said to myself, How like philosophers, each in his private 
soliloquy, and when by some chance they make contact, it is a fight! 

H. T. C. 





